1 General observations 



1.1 The essence of the first chapter of the Banwell 
report is the problem of consultation between those 
within and connected with the construction industry. 
The Banwell committee regarded the lack of unity in 
the industry as one of the main reasons why it did 
not move forward with the speed and purpose of its 
most active members. While commending the efforts 
which had already been made at that date to achieve 
better co-ordination within the industry, the com- 
mittee recommended that the Ministry of Public 
Building and Works should at an early date confer 
with all the interests concerned to stimulate, co- 
ordinate, review and publicise progressive develop- 
ments in relation to contractual and managerial 
processes and associated ideas, and to take such 
action as might be necessary to achieve this end. 

1.2 One of the weaknesses of the Banwell report, 
in our opinion, is that it did not differentiate suffici- 
ently between ‘building’ and ‘civil engineering’. It 
was, indeed, so ‘building’ oriented throughout that 
it has had less influence on the civil engineering 
industry than it should have done. Opinions differ as 
to whether the differences between ‘building’ and 
‘civil engineering’ are sufficient to justify regarding — 
and dealing with — them in the long term as separate 
industries and it is not for us to pronounce upon this 
complex subject. But we feel we must record the fact 
that over and over again in our discussions we have 
been brought face to face with differences in the 
nature of the work, in the organisation and relation- 
ships of the professions and firms concerned and in 
the field of industrial and labour relations. Whatever 
may lie ahead we are convinced that for the present 
and for some time to come ‘building’ and ‘civil 
engineering’ must be treated separately. On the other 
hand they must be closely co-ordinated, for the 
simple and obvious reason that some, at any rate, of 
the same professions and firms are engaged in both, 
that some of the same skills are used and that many 
projects comprise both building and civil engineering. 

1.3 It is against this background that we have con- 
sidered the question of communications within the 
civil engineering industry and between it and the 
building industry. Broadly the industry comprises 
professional engineers, main contractors, specialist 
sub-contractors and the operatives. The organization 
of the various interests within these groups is complex 
and we think it worth while to examine this briefly. 

1 .4 Professional engineers. There are three chartered 
institutions covering the generic field of civil engin- 
eering, each of which is both a ‘learned society’ and 
a qualifying body. These are: 

The Institution of Civil Engineers 

The Institution of Municipal Engineers 

The Institution of Structural Engineers 

Of these the Institution of Civil Engineers (ice) is the 
senior and, as it covers the whole field of civil 
engineering, tends to take the lead in matters affecting 



the profession as a whole: moreover a large pro- 
portion of the members of the other two are also 
corporate members of the Civils, so inevitably there 
is a great deal of cross-fertilization of ideas and of 
informal communication between them. All these are 
founder members of the Council of Engineering 
Institutions. 

1.5 Corporate Members of these Institutions are 
engaged in all parts of the industry — as employees of 
central and local government and other public 
authorities, as private consulting engineers or in 
their employ and in both main-and sub-contractor 
firms, where a significant proportion of top manage- 
ment are qualified engineers. It is one of the great 
strengths of the civil engineering industry that civil 
engineers who have a common basic training and 
qualification can and do serve in all its several parts, 
and that the Institution to which they belong provides 
a forum for examination and discussion of their 
common problems. 

1.6 These Institutions, however, being purely 
learned societies cannot cater for the commercial 
interests of their members, nor can they engage in 
‘trades union’ activities on their behalf. The Associ- 
ation of Consulting Engineers (ace) looks after the 
interests of consulting engineers (civil, electrical and 
mechanical). The Engineers Guild and various staff 
associations in central and local government perform 
the ‘trades union’ function on behalf of their 
members. 

1.7 Main contractors. There is one single repre- 
sentative organisation, the Federation of Civil 
Engineering Contractors (fcecj, which is concerned 
with the whole field of activity and interest of civil 
engineering contractors. 

1.8 Sub-contractors. Sub-contractors are grouped 
in a number of associations such as the Federation 
of Piling Specialists, the British Constructional Steel 
Association (bcsa), the Asphalt and Coated Mac- 
adam Association and the Contractors’ Plant 
Association. The bcsa is itself a member of the 
Committee of Associations of Specialists Engineering 
Contractors (casec) and other associations are con- 
stituent members of the Federation of Associations 
of Specialists and Sub-Contractors (fass), whilst a 
number of individual firms are also members of the 
fcec. 

1.9 Trades unions. The principal trades unions 
concerned in civil engineering are: 

The Transport and General Workers Union 

The National Union of General & Municipal 

Workers 

The Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers 

The Amalgamated Union of Building Trades 

Workers 

1.10 Joint activities. Whilst the need for close co- 
operation and communication between all these 
various parties and organisations set out above 
would seem to be obvious, in fact permanent 
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organizations existing for this purpose are sur- 
prisingly few. As far as we are aware they are 
limited to the following: 

The National Consultative Council of the Building 
and Civil Engineering Industries (ncc) under the 
Chairmanship of the Minister of Public Building 
and Works. 

The Civil Engineering Construction Conciliation 
Board. 

The Economic Development Committee for Civil 
Engineering (edc). 

The Construction Industries Research and Infor- 
mation Association (ciria). 

The Construction Industry Training Board (citbj. 
A number of standing committees deal with par- 
ticular activities such as: 

The Civil Engineering Technicians Training 
Scheme Committee (set up by the ice, Institution 
of Municipal Engineers, ace and fcec). 

The Civil Engineering Scholarship Trust (run by 
the fcec., ice and ace). 

The Practical Training Scheme for Young Engin- 
eers (run by the fcec and ice). 

All other joint activities appear to be organised on 
an ad hoc basis eg 

Joint Contracts Committee 

The Joint Contracts Committee (jcc) was set up by 
the ice, the ace and the fcec to review and, as 
necessary, re-draft the ice Conditions of Contract. 
This committee was set up in 1965 and the present 
intention is to disband it when it has completed its 
task. Its members include civil engineers employed 
in central and local government. 

Standard Method of Measurement Committee 
This is not, in fact, a joint committee, but an ad hoc 
committee of the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
which care has been taken to ensure that members 
of the Institution representing the interests con- 
cerned are serving. 

1.11 There is, in the civil engineering industry, no 
body corresponding to the National Joint Consulta- 
tive Committee of Architects, Quantity Surveyors 
and Builders (njcc), which provides a central forum 
for discussion and resolution of some of the problems 
of the building industry: nor is there a standing 
committee such as the Joint Contracts Tribunal 
(jct) to keep Conditions of Contract and the 
Standard Method of Measurement under review and 
give guidance on problems affecting their use. We 
recognise the importance of the Minister of Public 
Building and Works’ ncc and we note the recent 
statements by the Minister of his intention to make 
it a more effective body. Nevertheless we do not think 
that this is an appropriate body to deal with the sort 
of technical and management matters which require 
discussion and sometimes negotiation between the 
parties themselves. These are matters which should 
be dealt with by the industry itself. 

1.12 There is, of course, the edc for Civil Engineer- 
ing which appointed this working party. Here 
individual members of the various interests which 
constitute the industry meet under an independent 
chairman and under its aegis much useful work has 
been and can be done. But it is not a function of the 
edc, nor is it constituted to undertake the sort of 
tasks we have in mind. It may identify problems in 
this field, but will usually need some other body to 
undertake their solution. 
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1.13 We have discussed at some length the question 
of whether we should recommend that the civil 
engineering industry should itself set up a consulta- 
tive committee on the lines of the njcc. No less 
than other industries, it is changing in techniques and 
technology and it seems probable to us that the pace 
of change will increase. It is therefore important that 
the industry’s machinery should be geared to deal 
with new situations as they arise. Plenty of oppor- 
tunity for discussions among engineers is provided 
by the institutions, which also give valuable guidance 
on a wide range of subjects, but these are learned 
societies and as such are not geared to act quickly 
over the whole field of a dynamic industry’s prob- 
lems. On the other hand we see a real danger in too 
great proliferation of consultative and advisory 
bodies: it is difficult to avoid overlap of functions 
and duplications of effort and the demands on the 
time of leaders of the industry to serve on all sorts of 
committees are already excessive. 

1.14 Our conclusion is that while the time is not 
opportune to establish a full-scale consultative body 
within the industry, there is a need for a standing 
body in one limited field. We have already referred 
to the Joint Contracts Committee and to the ice 
Method of Measurement Committee. The current 
edition of the ice Conditions of Contract was 
published in 1955 and of the Standard Method of 
Measurement in 1953. It is already thus 13 and 15 
years respectively since these were revised and for 
some three years, since the two committees were set 
up, the industry has been in a state of uncertainty, 
and the need for change has become more and more 
evident: furthermore if these committees are dis- 
banded there will be no central body able to give 
guidance on problems of application or interpre- 
tation which will almost certainly arise. We believe 
that there is a real need for a standing committee to 
keep both of these documents under periodic review 
and also to promulgate advice on general issues 
arising from them. We recognise the need for con- 
tract documents to remain stable in form for a 
reasonable period, in the interests of the industry 
and its clients alike: also that interpretation of the 
Conditions of Contract is ultimately a matter for the 
courts. Nevertheless we believe that guidance on the 
lines of that given by the jct to the building industry 
would be of great value and that changes or adapt- 
ations to meet changed circumstances will be 
necessary. 

1.15 We therefore recommend that: 

(i) Following the completion of the current review of the 
ice Conditions of Contract and the Standard Method 
of Measurement, the ice should take steps to establish 
the JCC on a permanent standing basis on which the 
interests of all the parties concerned including public 
authority Employers *, Engineers, Contractors and 
sub-contractors should be represented. 

(ii) The terms of reference of this Joint Contracts 
Standing Committee should be expanded to enable it 
to review and advise ( both by practice notes and other- 
wise) on all general issues relating to the use of the 
General Conditions of Contract and the Standard 
Method of Measurement. 



•Capital letters are used throughout the report for ‘Employer’, 
‘Engineer’ and ‘Contractor’ where these terms are used in the sense 
of the meaning attached to them under the ICE Conditions of 
Contract. 
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2 The team in design and construction 



The importance of time 

Recommendation 2a: ‘Those who spend money on con- 
struction work seldom give enough attention at the start to 
defining their own requirements and preparing a programme 
of events for meeting them. Insufficient regard is paid to 
the importance of time and its proper use’. 

2.1 Between 90 per cent and 95 per cent of all civil 
engineering work is let by public bodies, many of 
which are very large clients such as the Central 
Electricity Generating Board (cegb), the National 
Coal Board (ncb), British Railways and the Ministry 
of Transport. Where these large public clients are 
concerned there is no serious complaint from Con- 
tractors of lack of sufficiently defined requirements. 
Such criticism as we have heard is mainly directed at 
smaller and medium sized local authorities, many of 
whom, although lacking sufficient experience in 
particular types of construction work, nevertheless 
do, at times assume full responsibility for the design 
and management of a project without seeking 
specialist help. 

Soil investigations 

2.2 One of the main differences between building 
and civil engineering is that civil engineering has to 
contend much more with the elemental forces of 
nature and with the vagaries of weather, ground 
conditions, tides etc. This means that the successful 
design and execution of civil engineering work must 
depend very much on how skilfully and thoroughly 
the site conditions are investigated beforehand. We 
cannot therefore emphasise too strongly that adequate 
site and soil investigations are an essential pre- 
requisite not only to good design, but also to the 
efficient and economical execution of the works. 

2.3 This has an important practical consequence 
for the client. The cost of a thorough site investigation 
is usually only a very small fraction of the cost of the 
construction work but, if it is skimped, the client may 
be involved in heavy additional expense as a result 
either of the Engineer incorporating unnecessary 
safety margins in the design or of the work running 
into difficulties during construction. 

2.4 Because of the crucial importance of sub-soil 
investigations we have no doubt at all that this work 
should be carried out by experts under full pro- 
fessional control. Soil survey specialist contractors 
are at present frequently selected by competitive 
tenders on price alone. We do not think that this 
always produces the best value for money. There is 
little scope, for reducing prices in a service of this 
kind, without seriously impairing the quality of the 
work. In this field, as in others, the client usually 
gets what he pays for and in this case too there is the 
added risk, to which we have referred, of serious 
increases in the cost of the subsequent construction 
work. We consider therefore: 

(i) That soil investigation should be regarded as a 
professional service to be provided by a suitable 
specialist firm appointed and controlled by the 
Engineer. 



(ii) That there should be much closer identification of 
the Engineer with the results of the investigation and 
an end to the practice of disclaiming responsibility for 
factual information on ground conditions made 
available to tenderers for the main contract. 

(iii) The current ice Conditions of Contract are not 
appropriate to sub-soil investigations and the Joint 
Contracts Committee of the ice, ace and fcec 
should be asked to draft anew model form of contract 
suitable for sub-soil investigations. 

2.5 Tenderers for the main contract should receive 
as a matter of course, a copy of the soil specialist’s 
report and also the bore hole logs and the results of 
soil tests. The emphasis on professionalism needs to 
be underlined, and we recommend the general 
adoption of the following principles: 

(/) The Engineer should have clear responsibility for 
determining the extent of the sub-soil investigation 
required, for approving the methods used and satis- 
fying himself that the work has been properly carried 
out, and for making the final assessments of the 
results insofar as they affect the design and 
specification of the works. 

(ii) To enable the Engineer to discharge the responsi- 
bilities in (i) above, the selection and appointment of 
the sub-soil contractor should be made by the Engineer 
or be subject to his agreement. 

(iii) Competitive tendering based on price alone is 
inappropriate to sub-soil investigation and in general 
the normal method of appointment should be by 
negotiation with a single firm or with a small number 
of firms. 

(iv) Notwithstanding the Engineer's final judgement 
of the results of the sub-soil specialist's work , the 
latter should always be required to provide full reports 
of the investigation, including not only the full factual 
data, eg bore hole logs, test results, methods, field 
work etc, but also his ( the specialist's ) interpretation 
of results. 

(v) The Engineer should provide, or make available to 
tenderers for the main construction contract, the full 
findings by the specialist, but in so doing there should be 
no express disclaimer of responsibility by the Employer 
for the factual matter in the specialist's report. 

2.6 The Ministry of Transport has recently experi- 
mented, on a major road project, with a new 
approach to the problem of ensuring that sufficient 
information about site conditions is available to the 
Contractor. Tenderers were selected several months 
before tenders were formally invited and were pro- 
vided with all the available information about 
ground conditions. The object was to provide them 
with an opportunity to say whether the site and soil 
survey information was sufficient for their purposes, 
and if not, to give time for further information to be 
provided before tender documents were issued. The 
procedure was generally welcomed and consider- 
ation is being given to extending its use. We 
commend this approach to other authorities in 
suitable cases. 
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Statutory undertakers' services 

2.7 A feature of civil engineering contracts is the 
changes which may arise when the contract is in 
progress. To some extent the need for this may be 
inevitable, being a consequence of the very nature 
of the work in which conditions may arise which 
could never have been reasonably foreseen. But, 
whether avoidable or not, such changes can lead to 
disputes and delay and generally militate against the 
efficient prosecution of the job. The implementation 
of the foregoing recommendations should help to 
eliminate some of the main causes of variations and 
we now turn to another major cause, namely, the 
need to deal during the course of the works with 
unexpected site conditions created by statutory 
undertakers’ services. Available information as to 
the location— indeed the very existence of— pipes, 
cables, etc, is often scanty or misleading and 
exploratory work on the site often does not yield 
the full picture. In these circumstances the Contractor 
may encounter conditions which result in disruption 
of his programme and additional expense for the 
client. The first Lofthouse report* referred to the 
problems created for road construction by the 
existence of statutory undertakers’ services, in 
consequence of which the Ministry of Transport 
brought together a technical group representative of 
the parties involved to study how conflicts of interest 
between public utilities and highway authorities 
would be better resolved. We understand that useful 
discussions have been held which are likely to 
improve procedures and lead to greater efficiency 
and accuracy in dealing with these services and we 
greatly welcome this and recommend the examination 
in addition of the possible advantages of including 
most of such work in major highway contracts. 

2.8 There is, nevertheless, by common consent, a 
pressing need for a complete and accessible infor- 
mation in the form of fully dimensioned plans 
showing the location and nature of all statutory 
undertakers’ underground installations. It is not 
enough for Engineers and Contractors to know that 
a certain service runs along a highway between two 
fixed points. If waste of effort and of money is to be 
avoided they also need to know its precise location 
and depth throughout its length. We recognise that 
it would be quite unrealistic to seek to obtain and 
record such detailed information about all existing 
services except as a very long term objective — but we 
do consider that full detailed information about all 
new main services should be recorded on plans and 
that this information should be readily available to 
all who require it. We therefore recommend that the 
availability and sufficiency of recorded information 
about the location of main underground services should 
be examined in the further discussions which we under- 
stand are to be held by the Ministry of Transport and 
the statutory undertakers concerned. 

Availability of materials 

2.9 Another class of information, which if provided 
at the pre-tender stage, can help to reduce costs and 
prevent delays, is information about the availability 
of materials and components. The use of suitable 
local materials may cut costs by reducing the length 
of haul, but the Contractor cannot always know at 
the time of tender, which local materials will be 
regarded as suitable for particular purposes. 

2. 10 The Lofthouse report discussed at some length 
the question of availability of supplies of natural 
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materials. Noting some of the difficulties surrounding 
the subject, the report recommended that, without 
prejudice to the Contractor’s responsibilities, it 
should be a more general practice to inform tenderers 
of sources of materials which were known to be 
acceptable, and that the nomination of sources of 
material should be tried out. We understand that the 
Ministry of Transport are in consultation with other 
parties involved over some of the practical difficulties 
they see in this proposal. 

Minor works 

Recommendation 2b: ‘Work of any kind, however small, 
should be carried out to a recognised standard’. 

2.11 The Banwell Committee was primarily con- 
cerned with private house building and jobbing 
work when it made this recommendation. 

The design team and the place of the 
Contractor 

Recommendation 2c: ‘ As the complexity of construction 
work increases, the need to form a design team at the outset, 
with all those participating in the design as full members, 
becomes vital. Design and construction are no longer two 
separate fields, and there are occasions on which the main 
contractor should join the team at an early stage’. 

2.12 There are three separate stages at which the 
Contractor may be brought into the design of a 
project; at the inception or early development of the 
design; during the tender period; and after the con- 
tract has been placed. Generally a Contractor is 
reluctant to make any serious contribution to design 
unless there is some prospect that he will eventually 
receive the contract. The fear of giving away good 
ideas to competitors is a powerful influence, and to 
enable the Contractor to contribute to design at an 
early stage his appointment may have to be on the 
basis of negotiation rather than by competitive 
tender. We discuss this more fully in chapter 3. 

2.13 In civil engineering it is rare for Contractors 
to be appointed at the design stage and they can 
therefore put forward their ideas on design only by 
way of an alternative tender. Such alternative tenders 
are also comparatively rare in civil engineering. This 
is due to the many factors relating to site conditions. 
Employer’s requirements, the requirements of other 
authorities’ concerned, and the like, which have to 
be comprehensively studied and developed by the 
Engineer during the preliminary study and design 
stages. These cannot readily be deduced from 
examination of the original design and a Contractor 
might find it difficult to be sure he had incorporated 
them all in an alternative design. There may well be 
occasions when a Contractor, from his specialised 
knowledge, is able to prepare and offer an alternative 
design within the tender period, but as in most cases 
the Engineer’s design represents a well considered 
and economical solution, based on careful study of 
various alternatives over a long period, the scope 
for this is limited. 

2.14 Some public authorities, notably the Ministry 
of Transport and the cegb, do make specific pro- 
visions in their tendering procedures for the con- 
sideration of alternative designs submitted at that 
stage by tenderers. The objective is not so much to 
encourage the submission of alternative designs, the 
proliferation of which would only lead to a waste of 

•Report of the working party under the chairmanship of Mr J A 
Lofthouse, on costs and productivity in road construction. The 
report was prepared for the edc for Civil Engineering and published 
under the title Efficiency in Road Construction (hmso 1966). 
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scarce engineering skills, as to ensure that benefit 
is taken of any feasible alternative to the specified 
design which offers worthwhile advantages. It is 
sometimes argued that there is a widely accepted 
convention that if practical alternatives are offered, 
they are considered on their merits and that specific 
reference to this in the tendering arrangements is 
unnecessary. We consider, however, that it is pre- 
ferable to ensure that tenderers having alternatives 
to offer know precisely how to proceed. If all know 
at the outset what is required, there can be no 
possibility of confusion or uncertainty and the 
integrity of the competitive tendering process is 
preserved. (The Ministry of Transport and the cegb 
insist that all tenderers must put in an unqualified 
offer on the basis of the specified design, whether or 
not they have an alternative to propose). 

2.15 It is of the essence of the procedure adopted 
by the Ministry of Transport and the cegb that an 
alternative proposed by one tenderer is not disclosed 
to the other competitors. Tenderers having an 
alternative to propose are formally required in the 
case of the Ministry of Transport to notify the 
Engineer as early as possible during the tender period. 
The Engineer, after consulting the Employer where 
necessary, gives a preliminary view as to the accept- 
ability of the alternative. This is not necessarily 
binding and if the tenderer does decide to submit an 
alternative it must be accompanied by sufficient 
information, drawings, etc to enable a full assessment 
of its acceptability to be made. The decision whether 
or not to adopt an alternative design would be 
determined by its overall merits, taking account not 
only of price and construction time but also the 
effect of any deferment in starting date that might 
arise from the adoption of the modified design. We 
recommend that tender documents should always make 
clear at the outset whether alternative offers will be 
considered and, if so, that they will be treated in 
confidence and we consider that procedures on 
Ministry of Transport lines could, with benefit, be 
more widely adopted. 

2.16 In certain specialist fields where techniques 
are changing rapidly and where only the specialist is 
abreast of developments, we can see considerable 
advantage in closer involvement of the Contractor 
and/or the specialist sub-Contractor in the design 
process. Nevertheless we think that the Contractor’s 
main contribution to economic construction in civil 
engineering is in discussing methods of construction 
with the Engineer, or what might be termed ‘advance 
construction thinking’, rather than in collaborating 
over basic design. 

2.17 In general, we consider that in civil engineering 
the scope for collaboration by Contractors in the 
design stage is limited and, for normal projects is 
unlikely to extend beyond work phasing, methods 
and/or minor modifications to details or specifications. 
Collaboration is of most benefit where the job is of 
exceptional size or complexity, where it is in a 
developing or original field, where competence in 
design is broadly shared between Engineer and 
Contractor, or where the Engineer does not have the 
necessary experience in the construction method 
contemplated . 

Professional rules 

Recommendation 2d: ‘Restrictions on the activities of members 
of the professional institutions need re-examination’. 



2.18 On the Banwell committee’s own testimony, 
its recommendation on professional rules is not 
directed at the civil engineering industry. 

Training and site management 

Recommendation 2e: ‘The relationship between those respon- 
sible for design and those who actually build must be 
improved through common education. Much more attention 
should be given to the training of site agents’. 

Common education and post 
qualification training 

2.19 A tradition of common education exists for 
engineers in the civil engineering industry with young 
graduate engineers moving from the design to the 
construction sides and vice versa. Difficulties arise 
however beyond the chartered engineer level, for by 
that time a young engineer is trying to build himself 
a career and necessarily beginning to specialise in a 
particular field. The Council of the ice have recently 
established an Education and Training Group to 
keep under review the post qualification education 
and training of engineers, and to provide a forum 
for these topics which should help to foster closer 
understanding between the various parties in the 
industry. To encourage post qualification training 
the ice maintain an index of post graduate and 
refresher courses, held at universities and colleges. 
At present the index includes 250 regular courses and 
750 short courses. We welcome this and hope that the 
ice will intensify its effort in the field of post qualifi- 
cation training and also consider residential courses 
for its members. We recommend that employers should 
encourage engineers to take part in them. 

2.20 Recognising the importance of the role played 
by technicians in the industry, in April, 1965 the 
Scheme for the Training of Civil Engineering 
Technicians was introduced jointly by the Association 
of Consulting Engineers, the Federation of Civil 
Engineering Contractors, the Institution of Civil 
Engineers and the Institution of Municipal Engineers. 
This scheme has recently been extended by the 
introduction of a further scheme for civil engineering 
higher technicians. Both these schemes specify a 
formal programme of practical and theoretical 
training and lead to recognised qualifications. 
Opportunities exist for trainees who do exceptionally 
well in their studies to transfer to training schemes 
leading to professional qualification. We consider 
that these are excellent schemes and urge all employers 
in the industry to support them and to encourage their 
staffs to obtain the qualifications offered. 

2.2 1 The Banwell report placed particular emphasis 
on the training of site agents. We support the prom- 
inence the committee gave to this matter because of 
the key role which site agents play in the con- 
struction process. However the site agent in civil 
engineering is normally a qualified engineer, and the 
common background and education which he shares 
with the resident engineer leads to close under- 
standing between the two despite their differing 
roles. We believe the quality of the site agent in civil 
engineering is generally satisfactory: but there is still 
room for improvement, particularly in management 
training. The fcec sponsors for its members a series 
of management courses covering different levels of 
management, including site agents, together with 
such specialist courses as the Critical Path Method 
of Project Planning. The citb has also recently 
entered the field of management training and in 
September 1966, jointly with the Ministry of Public 
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Building and Works put on their first general Supervisory Study Centre at Bircham Newton and 
management course for middle management in the courses are under way. The Banwell committee’s 
construction industry in conjunction with the Regent recommendation that much more attention be given 
Street Polytechnic. The citb has now initiated a to the training of site agents is thus being pursued. 
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